TJie Problem of Increased Earnings
have water facilities, must have a good road to link it up
with the rail-head and should be such as to ensure financial
success. Besides this, the railways could lease uut or sell
parts of the land adjacent to railway siding for industrial
purposes. It is common knowledge that each railway has
open spaces adjoining its line. These the railway classes
as A, B, and C according to their indisponsability. * C '
class land is the poorest and least needed by the railway.
B ' comes next and * A ' first. Most of these spaces lie
vacant without being put to any use. If these could be
let out, industrialists would take them up for constructing
godowns. The necessity for these warehouses and godowns
has been increasingly felt, more so on account of the
Co-operative Department agreeing to subsidize their con-
struction. By letting or selling these waste lands, the
railway would be making good use of its properties.
One wonders why our railway administrations are ao
tardy in the popularisation of such paying schemes. In
Britain and other advanced countries the provision of such
warehousing facilities has been an accepted method of
increasing railway revenues. The L.M.S. Railway in
Great Britain has opened warehouses at a number of
important centres. In addition to this, they have requisi-
tioned the services of a fleet of lorries that undertake
the delivery services. Thus, as soon as consignments
arrive at a particular station, they are warehoused and
the consignments are sorted out and delivered by the
Company's road service to the consignees. This would be
possible only by effective co-ordination of road and rail
services. By doing so, not only is quick transit of goods
facilitated but, by sorting the various consignments at the
rail-head and delivering them, the traders are saved the
trouble of handling this on their own. Where the con-
signments are of large bulk and the traffic is regular, a
slight concession in rate offered would go a long way in
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